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THE EARLY HISTORY OF LAFAYETTE 

COUNTY 

Captain P. H. Conley 

Next to the history of Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, 
that of Lafayette County is the earliest in Wisconsin. It is 
also more typical of pioneer days than is the history of 
either of the others, since its settlers were scattered in the 
open, while the people of Green Bay and Prairie du Chien 
dwelt around a fort. The story of Lafayette is a history of 
a high class of people, engaged in mining and agricultural 
and dairy development that has resulted in a community that 
is perhaps the richest, per capita, of any in the state. 

It is not possible to state who was the first white man 
upon the soil of Lafayette County. During the French 
regime many explorers, missionaries, and traders passed up 
and down the Mississippi. Nicolas Perrot was presented 
with a piece of lead ore, explored the lead mine region, and 
built a fort within it during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Pierre Le Sueur came up the Mississippi in the 
year 1700, and mentions a lead mine "in a prairie, a league 
and a half inland" from Galena River. This may have been 
in the neighborhood of the later New Diggings, not far from 
Fever (or Galena) River. Unknown French and half-breed 
traders continued to frequent this region in order to purchase 
the lead which the Indians themselves took from the rude 
mines they worked. The Indians, however, were jealous of 
white intruders, and only such as won their confidence were 
permitted to visit the lead mines. Among these was Julien 
Dubuque, who settled near the city named for him, in 1788. 
He was on friendly terms with the Indians who permitted 
him to dig lead throughout their country, and at one time 
he practically controlled the trade in the western part of 
Lafayette County. Dubuque died in 1808, and practically 
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had no successor in the affection of the Indians. Until the 
close of the second war with England, very few white men 
appeared in this region. It is rumored that Henry Shreeve 
took out a cargo of lead in 1810, and floated it down Fever 
River. After the close of the War of 1812 traders came in 
very fast. Among them were Jesse W. Shull, Dr. Samuel C. 
Muir, Amos Farrar, A. P. Van Metre, and David G. Bates, 
all but the last of whom had Indian wives. 

Between 1815 and 1820, Capt. John Sharr made eight 
trips between St. Louis and Prairie du Chien, carrying down 
cargoes of lead from the Fever River mines. The first set- 
tlement that is known to have been made in Lafayette County 
was that of 1824 by a party of six who came overland from 
Galena, and who named the place "New Diggings." When 
early American settlers came, they were men of rare excel- 
lence — earnest, frank, honest, brave, tender, and daring — 
men of nerve and character. After the New Diggings settle- 
ment was begun Henry and J. P. B. Gratiot, from St. Louis, 
visited the western part of the county in 1825, and began 
mining, smelting, and selling goods. They soon had six fur- 
naces in operation and employed upwards of sixty Frenchmen 
and Indians; the place was called "Gratiot's Grove." 

The Murphy s erected a flour mill at Benton in 1827, 
which was the first in the county; people came to it from a 
distance of forty miles to get grinding done. Even from 
Rockf ord and Dubuque this place was sought in order to get 
flour and meal. 

Many people who later became well-known pioneers and 
whose descendants are still with us came to this county by 
1827. Among these were Samuel H. Scales, the Oliver 
brothers, the McNulty brothers, the Van Metre brothers, 
D. M. Parkinson, John T. Moore, John W. Blackstone, the 
Townsend family, Abraham Looney, and George Wiley. 

The Winnebago outbreak in the summer of 1827 retarded 
settlement for a time. A fort was built at Gratiot's Grove 
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and another at Shullsburg. Prospectors and speculators fled, 
but the real settlers remained, gathered into the forts, and 
abandoned work. After the Indians were subdued, settle- 
ments spread rapidly all over the county. In 1828, John 
Ames settled near the center of the present county, and gave 
his name to one of our streams. Colonel William S. Hamil- 
ton, son of Alexander Hamilton of Revolutionary fame, 
erected, in the same year, a furnace at "Fort Hamilton," and 
platted the village of Wiota. Here his widowed mother 
visited him in 1837. Not much later Jamison Hamilton 
founded Darlington; James Kendall settled at Kendall 
Town; and R. H. Magoon came to Monticello, built a fur- 
nace, broke land for farming, and soon after opened a gen- 
eral store. Elk Grove was early settled and grew rapidly, 
as it combined what the pioneers sought — good water and 
plenty of timber. Settlers were there in 1826; the town 
had a postoffice in 1830, and a tavern in 1833, in which 
religious services were held twice a year. Lorenzo McNett, 
who came there from New York State, was fifty days in 
making the trip. Henry Gratiot was the first permanent 
settler in the town that bears his name. He came there from 
Gratiot's Grove in 1828, and his was the first white family 
in that part of the county. The Parkinsons came to Fayette 
about 1832; two years before Thomas H. Price had opened 
a farm, and a Mr. Duke had mined there in 1828. 

Shullsburg was an important point in our early history. 
Gratiot's Grove, just to the south, was the best known place 
between Galena and Chicago. There were many mines 
around there; saloons, stores, hotels, boarding houses, and 
residences multiplied; traders, smelters, miners, merchants, 
gamblers, and the usual concomitants of a boom town were 
in evidence. The southeastern corner of the county was slow 
in settling, because of the number of Indians, who found that 
part of the state a paradise for trapping, fishing, and hunt- 
ing. Spafford, who came to this part of the county in 1830, 
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was killed by the Indians June 14, 1832, during the Black 
Hawk War. 

The first large settlement in the northern part of the 
county was at Willow Springs. Colonel D. M. Parkinson 
built the first cabin there in 1827. George Carroll, of Mary- 
land, a nephew of the famous Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
John Smith, John Ray; N. T. and Peter Parkinson were 
early settlers. John T. Moore opened a three-room log 
hotel near where Fort Defiance was afterwards built. Here 
congregated such congenial men as General Henry Dodge, 
Colonel William S. Hamilton, Colonel Ebenezer Brigham, 
General Charles Bracken, Colonel Abner Nichols, Major 
J. P. Cox, Colonel James Morrison, Colonel Levi Sterling, 
Major J. B. Terry, Colonel D. M. Parkinson, and Judge 
J. W. Blackstone. This hotel was on the line of road from 
Fort Winnebago to Mineral Point, and thence on to Galena. 

The first settlers lived in tents or sought protection from 
the elements in their prairie schooners, or under an inverted 
wagon box. Some lived in caves in the side of a hill or bluff. 
The first necessity was to build a home of some kind. Often 
it was a sod-banked hut; more often a house of logs, usually 
fourteen by sixteen feet. To make this the pioneers felled 
trees, cut the trunks to the required lengths, smoothed them 
on two sides, laid the two ends on the ground, cut a notch on 
the upper side near the ends of each, and laid on the side 
pieces. Then the next two end pieces would have two notches 
at each end, one to go over the last side piece, the other to 
receive the next side piece, and so on, up to a height of about 
eight feet, where the roof started. The roof was of clap- 
boards, split by hand. There was usually one door and one 
window; the door was at one end, a fireplace at the other. 
The fireplace consisted of an opening in the logs, about five 
by seven feet, walled with stone, the chimney of which was 
on the outside of the house. This latter was sometimes of 
stone, laid up dry, but usually of mud. Some log houses had 
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sod chimneys lined with clay, while other chimneys were made 
of sticks and clay. Tables, chairs, stools, and benches were 
improvised from logs. The beds were usually placed in the 
corners of the room nearest to the fireplace. A forked stake 
was driven into the floor, at such a distance diagonally from 
the comer of the room as to form a rectangle, about four by 
six feet. Holes were bored with a large auger in the side 
and end log walls. A pole was driven into one hole and the 
other end laid in the fork of the upright. A timber was 
placed in the other hole and laid on the first one ; then split 
boards, or willows on poles formed the springs. A tick was 
then filled with straw, dry grass, or leaves, and the bed was 
completed as only a good wife could finish it. After bed- 
steads were obtained, there was always a trundle-bed for the 
children. 

Within the cabin, artificial light was furnished, for the 
most part by the fireplace, but some had a "grease cup," 
a saucer or iron vessel filled with grease, with a wick or 
twisted rag over the side, that burned beautifully, but did not 
give much light. 

After a patch of ground was broken, and the corn or 
wheat raised, the next care was to prepare the grain for 
food. Corn was sometimes ground by rubbing the ears on 
a grater, made by punching holes in tin or iron, but the meal 
so obtained was coarse. Another method was to place the 
kernels in a hollow receptacle, and pound or crush them. 
Corn boiled in weak lye, called hominy, was the staple article 
of food. Threshing of wheat was done by flails ; the result 
was not very satisfactory, as winnowing was hardly a success. 
At Galena, Wiota, and Benton were the only mills; ox teams 
were slow ; there were no roads or bridges; creeks were more 
formidable than they are now, and when swollen by rains or 
thaws were quite impassable. Thus during at least one-half 
the year travel was impossible. When a settler reached the 
mill, he might have to wait days for his turn, and he could 
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not telephone home that he was delayed, or that he was 
stranded in a slough, or had lost his way. Food was not only 
hard to get, but very high in price. In 1830 flour was $18 
a barrel; pork, $30 a barrel; coffee was fifty cents a pound; 
sugar, thirty cents; calico was forty cents a yard; while 
lead, the staple product, brought only $3 a thousand weight. 

Notwithstanding all this, with the honesty, hospitality, 
and kindly sympathy that were the prominent characteristics 
of the hardy pioneers, early life in Lafayette County would 
have been enjoyable but for the ever present fear of the 
Indians. 

THE BLACK HAWK WAE 

During the winter of 1831-32, Black Hawk's band of 
Sauk Indians went on the warpath, and settlers and miners 
began active preparations for protection. Forts were built 
all over the county; a description of some of them may 
prove interesting. The great stockade on the Looney farm 
at New Diggings was one hundred twenty feet square, and 
cared for more than one hundred persons; the remainder of 
the people, farther south, went to Fort Clark at White Oak 
Springs. The Elk Grove fort covered an acre of land, split 
wooden pickets formed the inclosure, and there were two 
blockhouses to which the settlers came every night. Captain 
De Long made it his headquarters for more than four months. 
Fort Hamilton, near Wiota, was forty feet square, sur- 
rounded by a ditch and pickets ; on the west side was a block- 
house, sixteen by twenty-four feet. Fort Defiance on the 
Parkinson farm was a stockade eighty by one hundred twenty 
feet, made of heavy split timbers eighteen feet long, sharp- 
ened at the top, with no openings, except loopholes ; at two 
of the corners bastions, twelve by fourteen feet, were used 
for kitchens; at the opposite corners were blockhouses sixteen 
feet square, projecting two feet beyond the bastions, and 
rising five or six feet above the palisades. Within the enclo- 
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sure were buildings to accommodate the families of the set- 
tlers. The garrison of this post numbered forty men, who 
were well drilled. 

Black Hawk sent out a war party to attack Fort Hamil- 
ton. En route it came to the Spafford farm, where a number 
of men were working in a cornfield. The whites made a stand, 
but were no match for the war party, who killed four, while 
two escaped. Two days later (June 16) a German, named 
Henry Apple, was killed less than half a mile from Fort 
Hamilton. Henry Dodge led a party of twenty-one men 
in pursuit of the Indians, and came up with them the same 
day on the banks of the Pecatonica. He left four men to 
hold the horses, then charged the enemy, who were protected 
by a high bank and whose number was unknown, fought the 
battle on a space of less than half an acre, and in less than 
ten minutes every Indian was slain. The whites reported 
three killed and one wounded. 

General Dodge was a tower of strength to the settlements 
throughout this reign of terror. At the beginning of the 
struggle he organized a mounted company of two hundred 
men who scoured the country, protected the outposts, and 
procured provisions for the families in the forts. Black Hawk 
said that had it not been for "Hairy Face," as he called him, 
he would have regained the southwestern part of Wisconsin. 

After the close of the Indian troubles, the progress of 
the county was rapid, and the gain in population and wealth 
wonderful. On April 3, 1836, President Andrew Jackson 
commissioned Henry Dodge governor of the new territory. 
Belmont was chosen for the first meeting place of the terri- 
torial legislature, which convened October 25, 1836, and 
remained in session forty-six days. The building in which 
it met is still standing, but does not compare very favorably 
with the splendid new capitol at Madison. Colonel D. M. 
Parkinson was a member of this first legislature, repre- 
senting a district which comprises now five counties. 
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SOME FIRST THINGS 

The county of Lafayette was established by an act of 
legislature passed in February, 1847; the first meeting of 
the commissioners was held May 3 of that year, and the 
county seat was located at Shullsburg. The returns for the 
year 1847 showed that the assessed valuation of the county 
was $267,536; in 1917 the county's subscription to the First 
Liberty Loan was $269,600. The Belmont Gazette, the 
fourth newspaper started in Wisconsin, was established 
October 25, 1836, by James Clarke and John B. Russell. 
In the winter of 1829, the first school in the county was 
opened at the home of J. P. B. Gratiot, with Miss Hotchkiss 
as teacher. The first schoolhouse was built in 1832. The 
first judicial term in the county was held at Shullsburg, 
September 6, 1847. Honorable Charles Dunn, justice of 
the supreme court of Wisconsin Territory, and presiding 
judge in Lafayette County, was on the bench. The first 
religious services are supposed to have been held in Wiota, 
in 1826, conducted by the Reverend Aaron Hawley. 

FORMER VILLAGES OF LAFAYETTE COUNTY 

Nachez, about a mile and a half west of the village of 
New Diggings, was the first village in the county, and had, 
at its best, over a hundred inhabitants. 

Old Shullsburg, west of the present city, was a promi- 
nent place with its saloons, stores, fort, shops, and residences. 
There was intense rivalry between it and "Dublin Village," 
north of the city. Both were crowded with miners, prospec- 
tors, and the flotsam and jetsam of the early mining camps. 

Stump Grove was a busy place with its "Bull Pump," 
"Horse Pump," two hotels, store, shops, and a score of resi- 
dences and cabins. It is now a pasture. 

Benton had a village at or near Horseshoe Bend, with 
stores, saloon, shops, mill, furnaces, and residences. 

Collettes Grove or Fort De Seelhorst, in section seven 
in Elk Grove, was founded in 1827. It had stores, tavern, 
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brewery, postoffice, boarding houses, shops, residences, 
church, and school in its day, but now only a fine farm and 
a schoolhouse remain. 

There was, at one time, a Mormon village north of the 
present Blanchardville. 

Fort Funk, in Monticello, with its general store, fur- 
naces, shops, churches, and school, is now only a memory. 

Yellowstone, a trading point for a radius of five miles, 
had its postoffice, school, shops, and stores, but has today 
only the raging Yellowstone rushing to the Gulf. 

Spring Valley, in the southern part of Gratiot, had a 
hotel, stores, shops, and some half dozen residences. 

New Baltimore was laid out with streets, avenues, and 
public squares, but it never got fairly started. Its site was 
afterwards known as the Ansley farm. 

In 1826 or 1827 there was a village of a hundred or more 
inhabitants in the southwest corner of White Oak Springs, 
the very name of which is now forgotten. 

Shultz's Ford, later known as Riverside, had a depot, 
postoffice, school, church, shops, mill, saloon, stores, and an 
attorney-at-law ; now the sole sign of business is a cheese 
factory. 

Gratiot's Grove, founded about the year 1825, was, in 
1838, the most important place between Galena and Chicago. 
It had the first school in the county, several stores, two good 
hotels, furnaces, shops, comfortable residences, and a popula- 
tion of several hundred. 

White Oak Springs had a remarkable start. It had 
sixty-three platted blocks, three hotels, four saloons, three 
blacksmith shops, five good stores, furnaces, smelters, and 
upwards of six hundred inhabitants. It was on the stage 
line from Galena to Freeport. It was a gathering place for 
well-to-do gamblers and "sports," and play ran high. Farms 
were won and lost on horse races, thousands of dollars 
changed hands daily, and a thousand dollars was staked on 
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the turn of a card. It held a great Fourth of July celebration 
in 1829. There is nothing now but a beautiful landscape 
and a farmhouse. 

Prairie Springs, near Fort Defiance, was the gathering 
place of all the prominent men in southwestern Wisconsin, 
and the scene of great conviviality; there now remain but 
a few depressions in a field to mark the former foundations 
of buildings. 

Willow Springs, northeast of Calamine, was founded 
about the year 1828 and became a busy little hamlet, with 
three stores, three hotels, furnaces, shops, school, Sunday 
school, etc. One saloon was for Jackson, and the other for 
Adams, and politics waxed warm. The spring is all that is 
left now, and this is not as large as in former times. 

Avon, a mile south of Darlington, was an important place 
in its day, being one time the county seat, and having quite 
a start on the building for a courthouse. It had the finest 
hotel, at the time, in the county; three stores; a postoffice, 
getting its mail from Willow Springs ; church, school, black- 
smith, carpenter, and wagon shops; now, however, its 
commercial life is represented by Sandefur's garden, and its 
professional life by Dr. Rowe. 

Old Belmont had the honor of being the first capital of 
the territory. The first territorial legislature met there, 
October 25, 1836. Here also was held the first session of the 
supreme court. The first newspaper in the county and the 
fourth in the state was established here. It appeared in 
October, 1836, and continued for one year; for the sixteen 
years following, there was no paper published in the county. 
The village had its hotels, stores, and business places, but all 
are gone. 

LOCAL NOMENCLATURE 

Lafayette County was named for the gallant Frenchman, 
who, before he was twenty-one years old, purchased a ship, 
braved the British fleet, left his young wife, landed at our 
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darkest hour, fought our battles, was wounded, returned to 

France, spent his fortune to buy food for our soldiers, pro- 
cured fleets, armies, arms, and money for us, and asked 

nothing in return, but the satisfaction of helping to give 

us freedom. 

Argyle — Named after the Scotch duke, by Allen Wright, 
a former tenant. 

Belmont — From two French words, "bel" and "mont," 
meaning beautiful hill, so named for its mound. 

Benton — Named in honor of Thomas H. Benton, the Mis- 
souri senator, statesman, and editor. 

Blanchard — For Alvin Blanchard, an early settler, promi- 
nent business man, and founder of the village. 

Darlington — In honor of Joshua Darling, a New Yorker. 

Elk Grove — A beautiful stretch of timber runs through this 
township. Early hunters probably found therein what 
they took to be elk horns. It is probable that elk once 
ranged through southern Wisconsin; their southern 
range extended as far as New Mexico. 

Fayette — A contraction of the name Lafayette. 

Gratiot — Henry Gratiot was the first man with a family to 
settle in this township. 

Kendall — After John Kindle, Sr., early settler, who built a 
mill, opened a school, etc. 

Lamont — In honor of Daniel Lamont, member of Cleve- 
land's cabinet. 

Monticello — After the home of Thomas Jefferson. 

New Diggings — Miners from Galena so named it, about 
1824. 

Seymour — It was named in 1869, in honor of the Governor 
of New York, then Democratic candidate for president. 

Shullsburg — Jesse W. Shull, a fur trader, built the old town 
west of the present city, and gave his name to the present 
town and city. 

Wayne — For Anthony Wayne, a Revolutionary general. 
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Willow Springs and White Oak Springs — These names were 

taken from the physical features of the places thus 

designated. 
Wiota — A name composed by Colonel W. S. Hamilton, 

probably from Indian syllables; its meaning is not 

known. 



